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SENATE BILL CREATING DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


On October 10 Senator Hoke’Smith of Georgia introduced 
into the Senate of the United States a bill creating a Depart- 
ment of Education in the federal government. This bill also 
appropriated money to be used in developing education 
throughout the states. The amount of the appropriation is 
$100,000,000. 

The bill is too long to be quoted in full. The following 
extracts will give the main items which appear on the eighteen 
pages of the bill: 


To create a Department of Education, to appropriate money for the 
conduct of said department, to appropriate money for Federal co-operation 
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with the States in the encouragement and support of education, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that there is hereby created an 
executive department in the Government, to be called the Department of 
Education, with a Secretary of Education, who is to be the head thereof. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said department at least three Assistant 
Secretaries of Education, to be appointed by the President. 

Sec. 3. That there be transferred to the Department of Education 
the Bureau of Education and such educational war-emergency commissions 
or boards or educational activities already established by Act of Congress 
as in the judgment of the President should be transferred to the Department 
of Education. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be the specific duty of the Department of Educa- 
tion to co-operate with the States in the development of public educa- 
tional facilities, including public-health education, within the respective 
States. 

In order that the co-operation with the States in the promotion of 
education may be carried out for the best interests of education and public 
health in the respective States, the Secretary of Education, subject to the 
approval of the President, is authorized to reorganize such bureaus, offices, 
boards, divisions, or branches of public service as are transferred to the 
Department of Education. In this reorganization he shall consider— 

(1) The encouragement of the study and investigation of problems 
relating to the educational purposes set forth in this Act and to such other 
educational problems as may, in the judgment of the Secretary of Education, 
require attention and study. Research shall be undertaken directly by the 
Department of Education in the fields of (a) illiteracy; (4) immigrant 
educatjon; (c) public-school education, and especially rural education; 
(d) public-health education and recreation; (e) the preparation and supply 
of competent teachers for the public schools; and (f) such other fields as 
come within the provisions of this Act or as may come within the provisions 
of other Acts of Congress relating to the Department of Education. 

(2) The encouragement of higher and professional education and the 
encouragement of learned societies, including the appointment of such 
commissions as the Secretary of Education may deem necessary. 

(3) The encouragement of physical and health education and recreation, 
these terms to be inclusive of all public-health questions relating to school 
children and to adults, and of social and recreational problems which relate 
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not only to the native-born but also and especially to the foreign-born 
population. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this section the Secretary of 
Education is authorized to make such appointments or recommendations 
of appointments, in the same manner as provided for appointments in other 
departments, of such educational attachés to foreign embassies, and such 
investigators and representatives as may be needed, subject, however, to 
the appropriations that have been made or may be made to any bureau, 
office, board, division, or branch of public service which is transferred by 
this Act or may be transferred; and where appropriations have not been 
made, the appropriation provided for in section ten of this Act shall be 
available. All provisions of Congress for co-operating with the States in 
the promotion of education, unless otherwise provided by law, shall be 
supervised through and by this department. 

Sec. 10. That there is hereby appropriated to the Department of 
Education the sum of $500,000 annually, to be available from and after 
the passage of this Act, for the purpose of paying salaries and conducting 
investigations and of paying all incidental expenses, including traveling 
expenses, and rent where necessary, and for the purpose of allowing the 
Department of Education to inaugurate a system of attachés to American 
embassies abroad to deal with educational matters. But this section is 
not to be construed as in any way interfering with any appropriation which 
has hitherto been made and which may hereafter be made to any bureau, 
office, division, board, or branch of public service, which is by this Act 
transferred to and made a part of the Department of Education, or which 
may hereunder be transferred by the President; and said appropriations 
are hereby continued in full force, to be administered by the Secretary of 
Education in such manner as is prescribed by law. 

Sec. 11. That in order to co-operate with the States in the promotion 
of education, as hereinafter specified, there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following sums: 
For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
and annually thereafter, $100,000,000. 

Sec. 12. That in order to co-operate with the States in the abolition 
of illiteracy, three-fortieths of the sum annually appropriated by section 
eleven of this Act shall be used for the instruction of illiterates ten years 
of age and over. Such instruction shall deal with the common-school 
branches and the duties of citizenship, and when necessary shall prepare 
for some definite occupation. Said sum shall be apportioned to the States 
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in the proportion which their respective illiterate populations of ten years 
of age and over (not including foreign-born illiterates) bear to such total 
illiterate population of the United States, not including outlying possessions, 
according to the last preceding census of the United States. 

Sec. 13. That in order to co-operate with the States in the Americani- 
zation of immigrants, three-fortieths of the sum annually appropriated by 
section eleven of this Act shall be used to teach immigrants ten years of age 
and over to speak and read the English language and the duties of citizenship, 
and to develop among them an appreciation of and respect for the civic and 
social institutions of the United States. The said sum shall be apportioned 
to the States in the proportions which their respective foreign-born popula- 
tions bear to the total foreign-born population of the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding census of the 
United States. 

Sec. 14. That in order to co-operate with the States in the efforts to 
equalize educational opportunities, five-tenths of the sum annually appro- 
priated by section eleven of this Act shall be used for the improvement of 
public schools of less than college grade, with the definite aim of extending 
school terms and of stimulating State and local interest in improving, through 
better instruction and gradation and through consolidation and supervision, 
the rural schools and schools in sparsely settled localities. The said sum 
shall be apportioned to the States in the proportions which the numbers of 
teachers in the public schools of the respective States bear to the total 
number of public-school teachers in the United States, not including outlying 
possessions, said apportionment to be based upon figures collected by the 
Department of Education: Provided, however, That no State shall share 
in the apportionment provided by this section of this Act unless such State 
shall require every public-school district to maintain a legal school for at 
least twenty-four weeks in each year, and unless such State shall have enacted 
and enforced an adequate compulsory school-attendance law, and unless 
such State shall have enacted and enforced laws requiring that the basic 
language of instruction in the common-school branches in all schools, public 
and private, shall be the English language only. 

Sec. 15. That in order to co-operate with the States in the promotion 
of physical and health education and recreation two-tenths of the sum annu- 
ally appropriated by section eleven of this Act shall be used for physical 
education and recreation, the medical and dental examination of children 
of school age, the determination of mental and physical defects in such 
children, the employment of school nurses, the establishment and main- 
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tenance of school dental clinics, and the instruction of the people in the 
principles of health and sanitation. The said sum shall be apportioned 
to the States in the proportions which their respective entire populations 
bear to the total population of the United States, not including outlying 
possessions, according to the last preceding census of the United States. 


Sec. 16. That in order to co-operate with the States in preparing 
teachers for the schools, particularly rural schools, three-twentieths of the 
sum annually appropriated to the States by section eleven of this Act shall 
be used to prepare teachers, to encourage a more nearly universal preparation 
of prospective teachers, to extend the facilities for the improvement of 
teachers already in service, to encourage through the establishment of 
scholarships and otherwise a greater number of talented young people to 
make adequate preparation for public-school service, and otherwise to provide 
an increased number of trained and competent teachers. The said sum shall 
be apportioned to the States in the proportion which the numbers of teachers 
in the public schools of the respective States bear to the total number of 
public-school teachers in the United States, not including outlying posses- 
sions, said apportionment to be based on figures collected by the Department 
of Education. 

This bill is the one which was prepared by the Emergency 
Commission of the National Education Association. It has 
been endorsed by a number of universities and will be presented 
for consideration at the state associations which meet from 
this date on. Copies of the bill can be secured from the 
secretary of the National Education Association in Washington 
on application. 

The bill ought to be discussed not only by teachers but 
also by laymen because the success of the measure will depend 
very largely upon the conviction of citizens that a federal 
department will improve the school work in all sections of the 
country. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The American Red Cross organized some time ago a 
junior division. To this Junior Red Cross has been intrusted 
all of the work which children in public schools have been 
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asked to undertake in making garments for the soldiers and 
collecting funds for the relief work of the association. The 
Junior Red Cross has also been called on to make garments 
for the refugees in France. 

As soon as the work of this division of the Red Cross 
began to be organized, it became evident that the problem 
here was different from the problem of the parent organization. 
The Red Cross makes its appeal for support to individuals or 
it asks that organizations be set up in different communities 
to carry on work which is the special function of this Red 
Cross organization. 

The Junior Red Cross, on the other hand, makes its appeal 
through an institution which is already organized and which 
has important work to carry on quite apart from the activities 
of the Red Cross. If the Junior Red Cross is to be effective, 
it must go into the schools with a program that fits the program 
of the schools themselves. The program is very largely one 
of adapting the needs of the Red Cross to the needs of children 
who are securing their education. 

Having discovered that the problem was one of adjustment, 
the Red Cross has recently inaugurated, especially in the 
Central Division, a policy of distributing outlines for general 
types of study which can be carried on through the whole 
year. There is, for example, an outline of a course of study 
in health. This outline begins by calling attention to the 
needs of the classroom in which the children are assembled; 
how to keep a room clean and well ventilated, how to keep it 
at a proper temperature, how to keep it properly lighted, etc., 
are problems which can be taken up in a school program and 
at the same time can be used in training children to be more 
conscious of the needs of the community and of the importance 
of suitable physical conditions for all classes of workers. 

This first outline of health conditions will be followed by 
a series of lessons to be continued throughout the year. Sample 
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programs will be supplied for the constructive work to be 
undertaken in the schools for the health work and for the 
study of American institutions. 

In short, the Junior Red Cross of the Central Division is 
undertaking a program which will enlarge the work of the 
schools yet not in any way in‘errupt the legitimate enterprises 
which go to make up the ordinary school program. 

This is a very much wiser course than the one which has 
been tried in many quarters during the past year. It has 
been the practice in some cases for the school to undertake 
a short drive for a special program. After this has been 
followed for a few weeks, it is abandoned for some new type 
of work. The year breaks up under such a program as this 
into a succession of distracting efforts which do not serve the 
purpose of the school because they are lacking in continuity 
and in productiveness for the intellectual life of the children. 

The school will profit very much by a better organization 
of the Red Cross work itself in such a way as to furnish a 
model and example of the way in which all school work shall 
be organized. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE 


The Committee on Public Information at Washington is 
publishing a periodical known as National School Service. 
The editorial announcement of this periodical states that it 
is intended primarily for classroom teachers in elementary 
and high schools. A supply sufficient to furnish every teacher 
with one copy will be sent to every school building in the 
United States. If for any reason a teacher fails to receive a 
copy, it is requested that notice be sent to the New York 
office of the Committee on Public Information. 

The periodical has had a number of interesting articles 
which will be helpful to teachers in informing their pupils in 
regard to the war and in regard to the different activities 
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which are going on in the schools as a means of helping the 
government during the war. 


RURAL TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 


The Bureau of Education of the United States has for 
some years been promoting a National Rural Teachers’ 
Reading Circle. Anyone who knows the conditions of the 
isolated one-room school in this country will understand 
the necessity of providing adequate channels through which 
reading-matter may go to the teacher in one of these schools 
in order to keep that teacher in contact with the larger social 
movements, most of which are centered in the cities of the 
nation. 

In a recent bulletin issued by the Bureau of Education 
another important reason is pointed out for supplying reading- 
matter to teachers in one-room schools. The American 
farmer has come to be much more than in the past generation 
a student of science. Through the Department of Agriculture 
and through many other agencies the farmer has been supplied 
with reading-matter, much of which bears directly on his 
daily problems and some of which carries him beyond his own 
work to a consideration of broad political and social matters. 

The country teacher can maintain his or her position in a 
community of farmers who read only when that teacher is in 
contact with the material which will make him a competent 
member of the intelligent community. 

The following statement with regard to the cost and course 
of study arranged in the National Rural Teachers’ Reading 
Circle is issued by the Bureau of Education. 


Cost.—The Reading Circle for 1918-20, which is hereby announced, 
will be without cost to the members except for the necessary books, which 
may be procured from the publishers at regular retail rates, or through local 
libraries, or in other ways. There is no restriction as to membership, 
although it is highly desirable that applicants have a liberal acquaintance 
with the best literary works, past and present. 
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Study course for the years 1918-20.—The books for this period reflect 
largely the conditions in education due to the unprecedented changes going 
on in the world today. They are classified under five heads, namely: 
Nonprofessional Books of Cultural Value, Educational Classics, General 
Principles and Methods of Education, Rural Education, and Rural Life 
Problems. 

The work is intended as a two-year reading-course, although it may be 
completed by the industrious teacher in a shorter time. A National Rural 
Teachers’ Reading Circle Certificate, signed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, will be awarded to each teacher who gives satisfactory 
evidence of having read intelligently not less than five books from the general 
culture list and three books from each of the other four lists—seventeen 
books in all—within two years from the time of registering. 

Correspondence.—Teachers interested in the 1918-20 Reading Circle 
work should write for circulars, registration blanks, etc., to the Rural School 
Division, Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

It is not often that one of the literary journals interests 
itself in the finances of the public schools. Especially is it 
true that the ordinary reader is disposed to regard the efforts 
of teachers’ associations to improve salaries as a purely selfish 
undertaking. It is significant that the New York Nation in a 
recent issue finds itself moved, first to point out a definite fact 
with regard to the New York public schools and the schools 
in neighboring states, and, secondly to call attention to the 
absolute necessity of a modification in the methods of dealing 
with teachers if their profession is to be maintained at a high 
level of efficiency. If laymen would devote themselves to 
a discussion of the economic side of the problem, teachers 
would be free to discuss educational standards. This would 
be a legitimate division of interests and would naturally 
follow from a serious consideration by the ordinary business 
man of the situation described by the Nation. The editorial 
in full is as follows: 


There are four hundred vacancies on the staff of the New York public 


. schools, and, according to all reports, the schools in other parts of the country 


y 
¢ 
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are depleted proportionately—or worse. Never in Connecticut’s history 
were the schools so poorly off for teachers, and the fall opening in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey is very discouraging. The trouble, as we have pointed 
out before, is primarily with the shrinkage in the purchasing power of money, 
which always bears hardest with those of fixed income, and is felt first and 
most acutely by those whose fixed income is set at the margin of decent 
subsistence, like teachers and clergymen. It is impossible for teachers to 
face a continuance of costly living conditions at their present rate of pay; 
and how to better salaries and reconcile the taxpayers is the question that 
local boards find hard to solve. Meanwhile, many attractive and unusual 
opportunities have been opened in commerce and trade for precisely the 
type of person who has hitherto gravitated into teaching. Many male 
teachers have gone into the army, and others into various kinds of war work 
while large numbers of women have heeded the call from offices which 
promise them congenial employment the year round at double the teacher’s 
weekly rate of wage, or better, and a vacation with pay. Noone can complain 
of this tendency, for it seems really to be a matter of self-defense upon the 
part of the teachers. Yet, after the great struggle to raise the standards 
of school-teaching to even comparative excellence, it would seem impossible 
to let them decline. The taxpayer must be made to perceive the quality 
of the emergency. 


SCHOOL ROUTINE 


The Saturday Evening Post is probably one of the most 
widely circulated periodicals in the United States. In a 
recent number it made the following caustic criticism of the 
public schools of the United States: 


One day in early September a little company of men met in an office. 
They were about to undertake one of the weightiest businesses that can 
devolve upon American men. One of them was the superintendent of 
education; the others were principals of the several public schools of the city. 
The school year was beginning. From that day on until June the minds of 
more than fifty thousand young Americans would be officially in the hands 
of the men in that room. Their discussion, in a general way, was as to how 
they should deal with those young minds. 

The superintendent presented a very important idea—namely, that the 
children’s compositions should be kept in portfolios, with the names and 
grades marked on the outside; also that a hundred per cent in spelling should 
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be required of graduates Somebody earnestly urged that more attention 
should be paid to oral arithmetic. Nobody even hinted that the subject 
of a world-war might be mentioned during the year to those fifty thousand 
young Americans. 

And that particular city is typical. Most of our public-school instruc- 
tion in this year of 1918 is ordered like that—with reference to how high a 
pupil should stand in spelling and what attention should be given to oral 
arithmetic, but with no reference to anything that has happened since 
July, 1914. 

Some millions of young Americans sit day after day within walls that 
hear no echoes from Metz and St. Quentin—whose echoes, in fact, take no 
cognizance that such a thing as a Western Front exists in the world. They 
are the only walls of that description in all America. 

If you are of age, probably you do not realize that the fighting round 
Santiago, Cuba, is the latest American military exploit which is brought to 
the attention of the coming generation by those who are specially trained 
and paid to engage its attention. 

It is an old and melancholy subject—this scholasticism of most of our 
public-school instruction, its obstinate detachment from life. 

Some weeks ago we saw a big brown tent pitched a few rods off the main 
street of a village. The banner over the entrance said Chautauqua. The 
tent was packed and overflowing with an audience listening to a young man 
in khaki. Considered strictly as a literary performance, it was not a remark- 
able war lecture; but we saw dozens of children sitting breathless—there a 
boy with parted lips, his eyes rapt and shining; here a girl whose slim throat 
contracted with emotion. 

That figure on the platform had been in it; his hands had touched the 
guns; his eyes had seen the trenches. He would be an awful blockhead who 
could not take that for a point of departure and get those children interested 
in American history. But next week those same children would sit half 
stupefied over a colorless account of the War of 1812. 

They say it cannot be done; that the textbooks were all prepared long 
before the war; that education must begin with the old stuff. All the same, 
it will be done. It has got to be done. 

Boring children and then complaining that they will not learn properly 
is not educating them. Public-school instruction must find its points of 
departure in the living, bustling world, to which pupils’ interest naturally 
runs. 
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This editorial overlooks in a most unpardonable degree the 
large amount of faithful and efficient war work done in the 
school during the last two years. Children and teachers have 
joined eagerly and earnestly in every form of such work. In 
matters of regular instruction there is possibly some justifi- 
cation for some criticism. On the other hand, one can hardly 
refrain from defending the principals and superintendents who 
discuss some of the details of classroom organization. If the 
managers of a great department store came together to discuss 
the details of their business, they would hardly be criticized 
for giving some attention to a matter as trivial as the color 
of the string to be used in wrapping bundles. They certainly 
would have to discuss the distribution of the departments, 
some of which would have to go upstairs and others of which 
could occupy the space on the ground floor. These trivial 
matters of business detail cannot be disposed of without the 
knowledge of the managers of the business. It is doubtful 
whether the managers of the department store would engage 
in any large political discussion at the time of their meeting. 
The criticism made by the Post can be set aside, therefore, in 
so far as it enumerates petty details of administration to which 
school men must give attention. 

The editorial, on the other hand, is right in pointing out 
that matters relating to community life and to instruction 
along these lines have in the past been too largely omitted 
from the course of study and from the consideration of school 
officials. There ought to be some knowledge on the part of 
children of the great movements in current history. There 
ought to be some knowledge of American institutions, and 
place should be found in the program of every school for the 
introduction of these matters. If necessary, some of the 
details of ordinary routine should be referred to teachers even 
at the risk of lack of uniformity throughout the school in the 
treatment of these details. The business of the school should 
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rightly include both the trivial details and the broader inno- 
vations which are needed to keep the organization abreast 
with the times. Neither of these should be omitted. The 
injustice of this editorial is that it does not truly represent 
the attitude of schools during the war; furthermore it attacks 
the careful school man for attending to details and makes that 
attack the basis for a recommendation with which all could 
agree without assenting at all to the statement that there is 
no reason for the careful consideration of the details. 

As this editorial goes to press a new issue of the Post comes 
to hand containing an apology for the mistaken attitude 
assumed by the editor toward the war activities of the schools. 
He has heard from school people from Maine to California and 
has learned something he did not know. It is a great pity 
that it is not possible to spend the necessary postage and 
human energy to convince all offhand critics of the schools 
that they are in need of information. The editor of the Post 
probably would not write a caustic criticism of any other 
institution on the basis of information so meager as that 
exhibited in his first editorial. The schools are long suffering 
and must be patient while editors and others who discuss 
freely what the schools should do are gradually finding out 
that there are real virtues as well as defects in the American 
educational system. 


CHICAGO’S SCHOOL DIFFICULTIES 


The Chicago school system has passed rapidly through a 
series of experiences involving the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
the mayor, the City Council, two boards of education, a new 
superintendent, two business managers, and a variety of other 
officers and accessories. The Supreme Court decided that the 
board which had been in operation for sixteen months had no 
right to exercise authority over the schools. This board 
attempted to carry on the fight in the lower court, but was 
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defeated in this effort and summarily dismissed by the judge 
of that court. The mayor then attempted to secure the 
reappointment of the board that had been declared illegal. 
This he attempted to carry through by the cheapest sort of 
politics. He coupled with the renominations of the board the 
nomination of five labor men. He hoped with this bait to 
catch the City Council. He did not succeed. Since no new 
board has been legally appointed under the law which was 
adopted two years ago the old board automatically returned 
to power. The first meeting of this old board is described by 
the Chicago Tribune as follows: 


Dignified parliamentary procedure yesterday replaced the small-sized 
riots that for more than a year constituted the meetings of the Chicago 
Board of Education. 

The “old” trustees held the first session they have had in the board 
rooms in sixteen months. There were no uniformed policemen at the beck 
and call of the president. The gavel was used only to convene and adjourn 
the session. Gone was the quartet of lawyers which formerly surrounded 
the rostrum to steer the rulings of the chair. 

As the reinstated president, Jacob M. Loeb, delivered a brief message 
deploring diplomatically many of the things that have happened to the school 
system recently, he explained that it would be wise “as well as charitable” 
to omit anything of a nature approaching specific condemnation or even 
criticism. 

Then the sixteen trustees present proceeded to transact their business 
quietly and expeditiously. The new committees were appointed and 
approved, and to them was referred a regular grist of routine business. The 
decision of the Supreme Court and of Judge Scanlan against the “solid six” 
were put into the record along with Attorney Levy Mayer’s opinion that 
all the eleven of the mayor’s pending appointments are illegal. 

Only once was there any discussion. That was when Lewis E. Larson, 
the reinstated secretary, read letters exchanged between Peter A. Mortenson, 
recently elected superintendent during the reign of the “solid six”, and 
President Loeb. Mr. Mortenson’s letter tendered his resignation on grounds 
that the Supreme Court rulings had indicated his election was invalid. 

“I believe the board of education over which you preside” his letter 
says, “has in mind only the good of the school children and that you desire 
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to carry out a constructive educational program. The schools can progress 
only through the harmonious co-operation of all concerned, and I do not 
wish to add in any degree to existing complications.” 

Mr. Loeb replied by appointing Mr. Mortenson acting superintendent. 

Mr. Loeb’s “reinaugural” message included an urgent appeal for the 
restoration of the “penny lunch” and the resurrection of the system of 
school social centers, both of which were almost buried by the “‘solid six.” 
His remarks, in part, follow: 

“More than sixteen months have elapsed since we last met here. In 
the interim much has been done to the school system, both here and else- 
where. Much has been left undone. 

“We are facing problems more than ordinarily serious. We are faced 
by tasks more than ordinarily trying. Our duty is only to solve the problems 
and perform the tasks. To these this board will bring experience, sound 
judgment, serious thought, and energetic effort. There will be agreement 
stimulated by public, not personal, interest. There will be progress and 
accomplishment. There will be hope for the Chicago public schools.” 

To the finance committee Mr. Loeb said: “You have the grave problem 
of grappling with a growing deficit, now estimated at nearly $4,000,000. 
That you will solve the financial problems which confront the school system 
I have no doubt; yet I venture the opinion, and I believe that this opinion 
is shared by our entire board, that no injustice must be done to any employe 
in the nature of a reduction of compensation.” 

The board approved the discharging of John A. Cook and Morton L. 
Cressy, two “solid six” members of the law department, and the appointment 
in that department of George Steinbrecher as an assistant to Angus Roy 
Shannon. 















































MAKING SCHOOLBOOKS 


KATHARINE M. STILWELL 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


The average teacher rarely sees the familiar textbook as 
the result of human effort to which has been added the power 
of highly developed intricate machines; nor does he think of 
it in terms of either time or money. He has little conception 
of the number of people who have contributed to its produc- 
tion,—the literary editors and advisers, the artists, the esti- 
mators, the advertising men, the salesmen, the clerks and 
stenographers,—to whom must be added the other workers 
most directly concerned in its manufacture, the manufacturing 
man, the compositors, the proofreaders, the engravers, the 
electrotypers, the pressmen, and the bookbinders. Then back 
of all these are the workers in the allied trades, the type 
founders, the ink manufacturers, the paper makers, and the 
machinists. 

In the operation of making a schoolbook of 250 pages, 
the book must pass through the hands of at least fifty different 
people. The type used weighs about one and one-eighth tons 
and has been handled by as many as ten different people, 
often more. It requires four and one-half reams of paper, 
48 x 50 stock, to print a thousand copies 6” x 9”. The mini- 
mum cost is about one thousand dollars for a single first copy. 
After that the cost decreases with the number of copies 
printed. The actual cost of a book on secondary mathematics 
is from eight to ten dollars per page. It takes the publisher 
from four to eight months to produce a textbook. 

Few schoolbook publishers print a complete line of school 
texts. In this, as in all business, specialization prevails, and 
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one firm, for instance, may have as its major work the publi- 
cation of primary grade books; another, of high-school books; 
another may specialize on supplementary readers with colored 
illustrations; another, foreign language books. To this major 
work is added the publication of books on other subjects as 
the firm deems advisable. Few firms, it may be said, refuse 
any kind of work they are equipped to print and promote. 

When an author has prepared a schoolbook for publication, 
he submits his manuscript to some firm that publishes books 
of the kind with which he is dealing. But before any publisher 
will accept it, or even give it a reading, he must be convinced 
that there is, or soon will be, on the part of the schools, a 
demand for the proposed book, and that its publication will 
not in any way interfere with the sale of books that his firm 
has already issued. He then passes the manuscript to the 
proper reader, for there are employed in all publishing houses 
readers whose duty it is to examine and pass upon manuscripts 
offered for publication. In addition to their regular readers, 
there are other readers, specialists in various subjects, whose 
services as they are needed are at the disposal of the publishers. 
The manuscript itself must be of a certain standard, must 
fulfill definite requirements which depend more or less upon 
the ideals of the publisher, and still more upon the market. 
The author must show in the manuscript that he knows his 
subject; he must express his ideas in clear, forceful English; 
he must write in a style adapted to the particular class of 
students for whom the book is intended. Many textbooks 
fail because the author writes “over the heads” of his readers. 
Other failures, especially in elementary texts, are due to an 
author’s attempt to write down to his readers. As one 
editor has aptly expressed it, a successful textbook must be 
both “scholarly and simple.” 

In some cases, if his readers have seen possibilities in a 
manuscript, the publisher asks the author to re-write it and 
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submit the revised copy to him without binding himself to 
accept it after revision. In other instances, the manuscript 
is accepted contingent upon certain changes to be made by 
the author. 

When the professional readers have reported favorably 
upon a manuscript, and the publisher has decided to produce 
the book, both the author and the publisher sign a contract. 
This agreement provides for all business relations, the furnish- 
ing of copy and illustrations, the maximum allowance for the 
author’s alterations from copy, the expense of printing and 
selling the book, and the author’s royalty. The royalty 
varies, although six per cent for elementary and ten per cent 
for high-school texts is a fair percentage. 

When these preliminaries have been settled, the style and 
size of type for the book are selected and the page dimensions 
decided. The publisher will have changes to suggest, and at 
this stage of progress the wise author will read his manuscript 
again critically. All possible corrections should be made 
before the type is set, for after that is done all alterations due 
to changes in copy add to the expense. Beyond the allowance 
(usually about two hundred dollars) made by the publisher 
to cover author’s changes, the author must pay the cost of 
alterations; and the writer who is not familiar with the print- 
ing processes may quite easily run up what he considers an 
exorbitant bill. 

The manuscript, now called copy, is given to the com- 
positors to put in type. While it is expected that the com- 
positor will “follow copy,” an exception is frequently made 
in spelling and punctuation. Many writers spell some words 
according to Webster, other words according to Standard or 
Century, and yet others according to the English spelling. 
Some writers make the dash do service for all punctuation 
marks; some do not punctuate at all; very few punctuate 
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of style to guide their compositors in their printshop require- 
ments. For the sake of uniformity, the compositor is directed 
to follow shop practice in spelling and punctuation. If, 
however, the author objects to this, the publisher yields the 
point. 

The early printers set type by hand and our best books 
are yet set up by hand composition; but the greater number of 
our textbooks, like our daily papers, are set by a machine. 
This is because of the extra time and cost of hand composition, 
as a good hand compositor can set only about twelve hundred 
ems of straight matter in an hour at a wage of 57 cents. Form- 
ulas, foreign languages, technical names, and tabular matter 
may require three or four times as long for the original compo- 
sition and many more hours for rearrangement to fit the paging. 

Either the linotype or monotype may be used for setting 
the type. The linotype is a machine operated by means of a 
keyboard like that of a typewriter. The letters when pressed 
liberate matrices that are forced into hot metal and type is 
cast line by line. The machine does not produce single type, 
but casts slugs of metal on the face of which are the words. 
These slugs, which are the length of a line of type, may be 
cast as long as six inches. The name, lin-o-type, is a con- 
traction of line of type’. The linotype machine sets from 
four to five thousand ems per hour which costs about three 
dollars. Two separate machines form what is known as the 
monotype. One machine is used for composing, the other 
for casting the type. The operator of the composing machine 
presses a key on a keyboard which causes a perforation, 
corresponding to the position of the character struck, in a 
paper ribbon. When the work is completed, the perforated 
ribbon, looking like the ribbon on a piano player, is transferred 
to the casting machine, which produces in type every character 


"For detailed description of the linotype, see Mechanism of the Linotype by Jno. S. 
Thompson. 
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indicated on the ribbon. Each character is cast separately, 
set in a justified line of any length desired up to seven inches. 
Spaces, rules, leads, and quads are also cast in monotype. 
A monotype compositor can set about four thousand ems per 
hour at a cost of one dollar and thirty-five cents. The caster 
receives ninety cents an hour, and casts about the same 
number of ems per hour on one machine, but one caster 
operator can run three or four casting machines at the same 
time’. Monotype work is better looking than linotype and 
also more advantageous for technical matter in which altera- 
tions or rearrangement in pages may be necessary. But hand 
composition is superior to either the monotype or linotype 
although machine composition has the advantage of both 
speed and low cost. ; 

When the type has been set, it is put into a galley, a metal 
tray about six inches wide and twenty-four inches long. 
Then an impression called a galley proof is taken. For this 
purpose a proof press is used. The type is inked, a proof 
paper laid on it, and pressure applied by passing a heavy 
roller over the paper. The first proof is read by a proofreader 
who, assisted by a copyholder, compares it with the copy, sees 
that nothing has been omitted or inserted, and marks all 
typographical errors. He must see that everything is set in 
the style ordered; he must question on the margin of the proof 
any faulty sentence, any incorrect quotation, any obscure 
statement,—whatever seems to him wrong. The compositor 
corrects his errors, then a second proof, a revise, is taken and 
corrected. The revise with the proofreader’s queries is sent 
to the author for his reading and correction. Sometimes a 
second or third revise is sent to the author. When, finally, 
the author returns the galley proof marked O.K., the composi- 
tor corrects the proof as marked and makes up the type into 
pages. He inserts the illustrations, divides the type into 


*See The Monotype System by Lanston for a detailed description of the monotype. 
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page lengths, puts in the folios, as the page numbers are 
called, and adds the running heads—usually the book title 
on the left-hand page and the title of the article or chapter 
on the right-hand page. These pages are then proved and 
read and the page proofs sent to the author. 

Sometimes in making up the pages a necessity for changing 
the copy arises. An illustration must be placed on a different 
page from that planned requiring a change of the words that 
refer to it in the text. In tables or outlines which should not 
“break” or start at the bottom of a page, a few more lines of 
copy may be needed. Or the concluding page of a chapter 
may not fill one-fourth of the page. In these cases the pub- 
lisher will ask the author to cut down his copy or provide 
more. 

On reading the page proofs, the author is strongly tempted 
to make changes in the text, for at each reading he will find 
more revision needed. Additions and changes, other than 
those requested by the publisher, may make necessary an 
entirely new “make-up” for the book. Some pages may be too 
short, others may run over; the first line of a paragraph may 
become the last line on a page; the final line of a paragraph 
may not overlap the indention of the following paragraph; 
the head line on a page may be a short line; the footnote 
may not now be on the proper page. But if the revision of 
the copy is of sufficient importance to justify it, the author 
makes such changes and pays by the hour for the time involved. 

The making of the illustrations deserves a word of expla- 
nation. The author furnishes the copy, either photographs 
or drawings, or requests the publisher to provide them at the 
author’s expense. The drawings may be reproduced as line 
engravings or half-tones. Black and white or line drawings 
are reproduced on zinc, briefly in the following manner: The 
drawing is photographed the desired size and printed on a 
sensitized zinc plate. The background is then etched out by 
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acid leaving the drawing in relief. Wash drawings and 
photographs are photographed on copper. This is called a 
half-tone. 

Zinc plates print well on book paper (unsized), so they are 
more commonly found in schoolbooks than half-tones, which 
demand a highly finished paper. Colored pictures may be 
printed from either zinc plates or half-tones, but a separate 
plate must be made for each color. Different shades and 
tints, however, are produced not by separate plates but by 
printing one color over another. Wonderful results may be 
obtained by printing in the three cardinal colors—yellow, 
red and blue. 

Very few books are printed directly from the type. There 
are several reasons for this. First, the type metal is soft, not 
hard enough to stand the wear of many impressions such as 
are necessary when printing large editions of books. In the 
second place, the type is needed for other work, and in the 
third place the cost of storage would be prohibitive if pages 
were left standing for later editions. Therefore, electrotype 
plates are made of the pages and the book is printed from these. 

Electrotypes are made thus: Pages of type, two, three, 
or four, depending upon the size, are locked in an iron frame 
called a chase. An impression of this form, as the type and 
chase inclosing it are called, is taken in wax, or rather in a 
composition resembling wax. Both the type and the wax are 
first coated lightly with graphite to prevent the wax from 
sticking to the type. The inside of the wax mould thus 
secured is again covered with powdered graphite which makes 
it a conductor of electricity. It is then suspended as the 
negative plate in a solution of copper sulphate. A plate of 
pure copper is used as the positive plate, i. e., the plate at 
which the current of electricity enters the bath. When the 
electric current flows from the copper plate through the 
solution to the wax mould, copper is deposited in a thin layer 
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on the face of the mould. When the deposit is about the 
thickness of a calling card, the mould is taken from the bath. 
The wax is removed from the copper film by hot water and 
hot lye, and the back of the copper shell then covered with 
melted lead. When the lead has cooled, it is planed down to 
about one-seventh of an inch in thickness. The result is a 
solid lead plate with copper face, an exact reproduction of 
the type in permanent form. The various pages are sawed 
apart and proved, and both plate and proof are inspected 
and O.K’d. The plate is examined for possible flaws that 
might cause difficulty in lockup or makeready and to see if 
it is type high. The proof is inspected to see that the face 
of the plate is clear and readable. If corrections must be 
made even in these plates, it may be done; or if necessary 
new plates can be made. 

When the plates are ready for the press, they are made up 
into forms of sixteen pages or multiples of sixteen. Some- 
times these plates are mounted on wood. More often the 
pressman locks up the form with so-called “patent” blocks, 
which are made of steel or wood planed evenly to about 
three-fourths of an inch in thickness. The electrotype plates 
are then placed on these blocks and locked in place. After 
one form has been printed, the plates can be removed from 
the blocks and a second group of plates readily substituted. 

Before the composition and plating are finished, the manu- 
facturing man has ordered the paper on which the book is to 
be printed. Before placing the order, he must know the size 
of the book page, and order sheets that will cut advantageously. 
He must decide what bulk the book must be to make a volume 
of good proportions, because that determines the weight of 
paper to be used. The quality and finish of the paper must 
be chosen with reference to the nature of the illustrations— 
half-tones requiring a smooth surface, while zinc etchings can 
be printed on less highly finished paper. He must know the 
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number of pages in the book that he may order the exact 
quantity. 

The book may be printed on a single-cylinder flat-bed 
press, which prints one side of the paper at an impression, 
or it may be done on perfecting presses which print both sides 
of the paper at once. In the flat-bed press the form is placed 
upon the bed which runs back and forth under the cylinder 
when the press is in motion. The ink is distributed to the 
plates from an ink fountain by means of rollers. The paper 
in single sheets is fed at one end of the press by a feeder, 
passes around the cylinder, over the plates, and emerges from 
the press printed on one side. When this is dry, the other 
side is printed in the same way. When the sheets are thor- 
oughly dry, they are pressed in hydraulic presses which remove 
the indentions made by the type. The sheets are then ready 
for folding. 

In the rotary or perfecting press, the paper is taken from 
a large roll between one or more pairs of cylinders. One 
cylinder, taking the place of the bed, has the plates curved 
round it. The paper passes continuously between the cylin- 
ders, thence to the folding machine, attached to the press, 
which cuts and folds the signatures complete, thus finishing 
or perfecting the work. 

Sheets printed on the flat-bed press must be folded after 
they leave the press. This is usually done in sixteen page 
sections, or double sixteens, each section having a signature, 
either a number or letter, on the bottom of the first page. 
This is to guide the collector in gathering the sections. For- 
merly, all folding was done by hand. Now it is largely done 
by machines, each of which if equipped with automatic 
feeders can do the work of a dozen persons folding by 
hand. 

Gathering, next in order, consists of collecting sets of 
signatures, one of each, to make a complete book. The 
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books are made solid by passing through a heavy press called 
a smashing machine. 

The book goes next to the collator who examines it sig- 
nature by signature to see if everything is in its proper place 
before it is sewed. The sewing is done by machinery. Each 
signature is sewed independently, one signature after another, 
one book after another, fifteen to eighteen thousand signatures 
being done by one machine in a day. The continuous row is 
then cut apart into single books. The end papers, used for 
cover linings are cut double the size of the paper page, folded, 
and then pasted along one side of the folded edge to the edge 
of the outside signatures. The book is then smashed and 
the top, front, and bottom edges of the leaves trimmed in one 
operation. 

After the edges are trimmed, the book is rounded and 
backed. The process of rounding makes the back of the book 
convex and the front concave. Backing makes the groove on 
which the cover is hinged. In machine-made books the round- 
ing and backing are done by a machine in a single operation, 
three hundred and eighty per hour. A strip of coarsely- 
woven crash which laps over each side an inch or more is 
glued to the back, and a piece of paper as wide as the back 
is glued to the cloth. This makes the back stiff and prevents 
breaking. The book is now ready for the cover. 

The boards are cut longer and wider then the leaves of 
the book as they extend about one-eighth of an inch over the 
head, front, and tail edges of the leaves. The cloth is cut to 
the required size, its inside covered with glue, and the boards 
laid on in the proper place. The cover edges are folded over 
the boards. This is done by hand at a rate of ninety-one 
per hour. 

The covers are next decorated. In some cases this con- 
sists only of lettering in black, colors, or gold; in others it may 
include a decorative unit or be wholly pictorial in style. The 
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cover design is photographed. Then a brass die, or some- 
times a steel die for large editions of schoolbooks, is made by 
etching in much the same manner as a zinc etching is made 
for an illustration. A separate plate is made for each color 
desired. If the decoration is to be in gold, the workman lays 
the gold leaf in position and stamps the design through it 
with the hot die. If the design is to be put on in ink, the die 
is printed by a stamping press, somewhat similar to a printing 
press, but smaller. 

The cover is next slipped on the book, and the crash cloth 
and the end papers pasted to the inside of the cover boards. 
The back is not pasted to the cover, as the cloth and lining 
papers hold it securely. 

“On or before the day of publication” a claim for copy- 
right with the title of the book must be filed in the Copyright 
Office of the Library of Congress at Washington. If this is 
not done, the book is not accorded the protection of the copy- 
right law. 

The Register of Copyrights furnishes free upon request 
application blanks, which the applicant fills out and returns 
with fees inclosed. Fifty cents is the fee for filing if the 
applicant is a citizen or resident of this country; one dollar if 
he is a foreigner. Fifty cents additional is charged if the 
applicant desires a sealed copy of the record entered at the 
Copyright Office. The applicant must state on the blank 
provided how the volume is to be classed, whether book, 
drama, or periodical; the name and address of the applicant, 
whether he is the author or proprietor, the name of the author 
or proprietor, in what country the book was printed, and 
whether the copyright is to cover the whole or only a part of 
the book. A print or proof of the title page must be pasted 
on a blank page of the form. When the blank is properly filled 
out and the fees have been received, the Copyright Office 
makes a record of the claim and returns a receipt. 
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As soon as a book has been printed, a few copies are sent 
to the bindery to be bound in advance of the rest. Two of 
these copies are next sent “on or before the day of publica- 
tion” for deposit in the Copyright Office. 

When the sealed copy of the record and the receipt for the 
two copies have been returned, the author or publisher knows 
that his copyright is secure. The author has protection under 
the copyright law for twenty-eight years, which under certain 
conditions may be extended fourteen years more. The copy- 
right, unlike a patent, is not a complete protection, as it only 
records the claim of the author, and any infringement of the 
author’s rights must be settled in the courts. 

Finally, in the forms prescribed by law, the book must 
have on its title page or on the page following, “Entered 
according to the Act of Congress in the year 1918 by John 
Doe in the Office of the Library of Congress” or “Copyright, 
1918, by John Doe.” 

No copy of the book may be delivered or sold until the 
actual date of publication as entered in the copyright. But 
the publisher has been preparing his market by advertising 
by various means, so that he usually has many advance orders 
for the book before it is placed on sale. 




















THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE, IT 


JOHN W. WITHERS 
Superintendent of Schools 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The problem of the training of teachers both prior to their 
appointment and after they begin service varies so much as 
you pass from city to city that it is very difficult for a person 
trying to deal with the subject in a general way to say any- 
thing that will be helpful or stimulating to a body of superin- 
tendents. Hence, it seems to me that it would be well to begin 
our conference together with a statement of the fact that the 
first thing, as I see it, for a superintendent to do is to define his 
problem of the training of teachers in relation to the general 
policy which he is trying to carry out in the schools over which 
he has charge. He must see the problem of training teachers 
in relation to his larger problem, and in order to do this it is 
necessary for him to make a survey of conditions as he finds 
them in his local environment. This survey should determine, 
first of all, the greatest needs of the system and, secondarily, 
the most practical ways of meeting those needs. 

Any survey of the greatest needs of a city school system 
would include, it seems to me, a study of such matters as the 
following: The superintendent ought to study his teaching 
corps. He ought to find out just what sort of material he has 
to deal with, how well the corps has been selected, what the 
native ability of the teachers really is, what their past training 
has been, what their present attitude toward teaching is, 
whether that attitude is a professional one or otherwise, 
whether or not there is an appreciation of the science of teach- 


*Delivered on July 17, 1918, as one of a series of lectures given during Superintendents’ 
Week at the University of Chicago. 
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ing. He should include in his survey a study of the principals 
of the schools in order to find out what is the strength and what 
the weakness of each of these persons charged with the super- 
vision of the individual schools. The survey should also 
attempt to discover the weak spots in the work. It is perfectly 
possible—nay, I should say, it is generally true—that in any 
particular school some grades are very much weaker than 
others and that the children may be even less advanced at the 
close of the grade at that point than when the particular 
teacher took charge of them. The superintendent should 
make use of modern methods to ascertain just what the weak 
spots are and what the cause is. 

Again, he should investigate the external environment of 
the schools, the possibilities of the city to maintain the kind 
of education he would like to inaugurate, whether or not the 
city is financially able—and whether the city has been trained 
to appreciate its school system up to the point of appropriating 
the necessary funds if it is financially able—to maintain the 
schools. He should ascertain what the general attitude of the 
public is toward the schools in a general way and toward the 
profession of teaching. He should ask: What is the status of 
the teacher in that city? Is she appreciated socially? Does 
she stand high in the community, or is she looked upon as 
nothing more than a servant? What is the real attitude of the 
people of the city toward the public schools and the adminis- 
tration? We all know that it is possible to have the internal 
organization of our schools just what it ought to be and yet 
have the attitude of the public such that the kind of work done 
does not meet with recognition, so that the child does not get 
in the home that appreciation that makes him place a high 
value on the work of the school. This causes a tendency on 
the part of the children to drop out, no matter how excellent 
the system may be in its internal organization. One way of 
diagnosing that situation is to ascertain what is the persistence 
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in school of the children in that city and how it compares with 
other cities. 

The superintendent should also study his board of educa- 
tion thoroughly. What will the board stand for? Do the 
board members understand how much of a salary it is neces- 
sary to pay in order to secure the type of teaching service and 
the kind of supervision required in order to conduct a really 
economical public-school system? 

Last of all, the superintendent ought to take stock of him- 
self. He ought to investigate his own equipment. He ought 
to find out whether he really does have a vision of what ought 
to be accomplished in that city, whether he has a practical 
and defertsible educational policy that he feels will fit into that 
particular situation, whether or not he has a philosophy of 
education which meets modern needs and takes into account 
modern conditions. I do not know what you think of philos- 
ophy of education for a practical school man, but I am inclined 
to think that it is important. We are all philosophers. We 
may pride ourselves on the fact that we are practical philos- 
ophers. But on what is our philosophy of education based? 
What is the conception which the superintendent himself has 
with regard to his corps and his own limitations? How does 
he need to strengthen himself? How can he supplement his 
own weaknesses by taking advantage of the possibilities that 
lie about him in the system itself? 

You can see at once what I have in mind. The point is 
this, that the superintendent must study himself. He must 
find out whether he has a real educational policy for which he 
is standing that aims at something definite and sets up a goal 
toward which he is going to work as long as he is definitely in 
that system. He ought to study also his limitations in the 
direction of his equipment—his equipment in experience, his 
equipment in the mastery of the technique of which the super- 
intendent ought to be in possession. What does he know 
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about the technique of learning? What does he know about 
the technique of teaching—not only the art, the theory, the 
science of teaching, but the real, practical technique of teach- 
ing? What does he know about the technique of testing? Has 
he mastered that? What does he know about the theory of 
supervision, such as should be applied by a superintendent or a 
principal in settling the problems that arise in the conduct of 
the school? What does he need to do in order to reach in his 
own case the kind of training or the point of view to which he 
should attain in order that he may become an effective leader? 
Such a survey of the schools will prepare the superintendent to 
lay out a plan for the training of his teachers in service which 
will be effective because it is definite in its aims and methods. 

The next step which the superintendent must take is to 
determine the best way and means of meeting these needs. 
This raises first the question of the sort of further training that 
he ought to get for himself. Where can he secure that train- 
ing? When can he obtain it? How much can he secure for 
himself through his own efforts? Very often he must be clear 
enough about his limitations not to try to perform certain 
kinds of tasks. He must utilize his associates effectively in 
supplementing himself—that is, in doing types of work needed 
in the system for which he himself is not so well equipped as 
he ought to be. He may be very effective in his appointment 
of new men and women to the work of the schools by securing 
types of persons who can do things that he himself cannot do. 
The superintendent ought not to be afraid of bringing into the 
public-school system people bigger than himself. He is not 
the proper kind of superintendent if he does not try to bring 
in supervisors and principals who excel him. If he finds out 
how to utilize those whom he has in his corps and if he is wise 
in the selection of new men and women to supplement himself 
further, he has the foundation of a sound plan for the training 
of teachers. 
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After he has found what his own weaknesses are and how 
those are to be supplemented by the other persons in the sys- 
tem, he ought to see what effort can be made to cultivate a 
professional attitude on the part of the teachers. If such an 
attitude is not there, its development ought to be the first 
problem. How can he handle his teachers so as to secure a 
professional attitude if it is not already there? No superin- 
tendent can get a strong professional attitude among the 
teachers of a public-school system until he makes his teachers 
realize that it is genuine merit that counts in the work of the 
teacher for promotion. So long as teachers in the high schools 
or in the grades feel that after all the pretense of promoting 
people upon a basis of merit is nothing more than pretense, 
that the real way to gain promotion is to seek it through 
external influences, by trying to influence the board of educa- 
tion to see to it that they are promoted whether they merit it 
or not, or by appealing to the powers that be through an 
influential person, it is going to be next to impossible to secure 
a strong professional attitude. One of the first problems that 
ought to be studied by the superintendent is the question of 
promotion on merit as a basis for creating a proper attitude 
on the part of the teachers. 

A merit plan raises immediately the question: What con- 
stitutes merit? What does it mean to go from one class to a 
higher class among the teachers? Suppose your teachers are 
graded into first, second and third ranks. What makes it 
possible for a teacher to go into the second rank from the lowest 
rank and from the second rank into the first rank? That ought 
to be clearly understood. I should say that the excellence 
which should determine promotion from the lowest rank to the 
next rank, assuming that the teachers are ranked in that way, 
would be actual classroom excellence, demonstrated efficiency 
in teaching and obtaining results in teaching. When a teacher 
goes from second rank into first rank, the superintendent ought 
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to continue to recognize excellence in teaching and efficiency, 
but he ought to include another element, namely, the ability 
of the teacher to assist in unifying the work of the school, her 
disposition to co-operate with other people, her readiness to 
assist the superintendent or the principal of the school, her 
recognition of the policy that ought to be followed in that 
school, her disposition to put into effect a policy after it has 
been adopted. That means, as you ascend from the lower 
rank into the higher rank approaching the principalship, you 
ought to put emphasis upon a broader type of efficiency. 

Whatever the details of the merit system adopted, I am 
sure that one of the steps necessary to the creation of a pro- 
fessional attitude is to bring about the settled conviction that 
it is efficiency that counts and that what constitutes efficiency 
is pretty definitely known. That is not easy to accomplish, I 
know. Superintendents have a hard task, but, unless it can 
be accomplished, superintendents are not going to find teachers 
taking readily to courses offered in extension. 

Suppose, then, we assume an established merit system. 
The next question is: What effective use can be made of 
supervision in promoting this spirit and in fostering a dis- 
position to feel the need of continued instruction and in insur- 
ing a desire to take advantage of instruction if it is offered? 
This opens up the whole question of what supervision is and 
what it ought to be. Every superintendent ought to find out 
whether his supervision is that of an individual who comes in 
and points out faults from a high-and-mighty point of view or 
that of one who sits down with the teacher and says, ““Why 
are you doing that? Do you think that would be better than 
this?’ Such questions are stimulating. They turn the con- 
ference into a consultation with a friend and adviser. Superin- 
tendents should cultivate a type of supervision which is 
directive, to be sure, but directive as a result of suggestion. 
Not only should a superintendent exhibit this type of super- 
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vision himself; he should train and utilize to the fullest extent 
his supervisory staff for similar supervision. If each teacher 
in the system comes to realize that she can learn and under- 
stand the principles of supervision and instruction which guide 
the superintendent and the supervisor in telling her what to 
do, then she will understand that if the opportunity is offered 
she can acquire the knowledge and the skill which will enable 
her to talk these things over in an objective way with the 
supervisor when she comes into the school. This will do away 
with the fear that comes from a sort of consciousness that that 
supervisor knows a great deal more than the teacher. 
Assuming now a spirit of co-operative scrutiny of school 
problems resulting from discussions between the teachers and 
the superintendent, the next step is to organize conferences. 
If the system is large enough to include several principals, the 
superintendent of schools might very well call into a sort of 
seminar the principals of his system and take up with them 
the discussion of various problems which will help them to get 
the point of view that is to be the point of view of the entire 
system. He cannot do anything better than to hold a number 
of such general conferences, provided he is big enough to do it. 
He can stimulate different kinds of study. He can call atten- 
tion to the various experiments that are being carried on in 
education. He can encourage his own principals to try out 
methods of testing. By training his principals in this point of 
view he will have a sort of faculty for use in the training of his 
teachers. The training transmitted to the teachers will not be 
in the form of courses of study organized as in a college, but 
rather informal instructions dealing with experiences and with 
materials so organized as to make the teachers see that they 
really do have value in the everyday work of the schoolroom. 
Work of this sort will create professional interest in a teacher 
and at the same time make her a happier, more contented 
individual. I think I may say this in all truth. I believe that 
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the school teachers of St. Louis are better satisfied than those 
in other cities. That may be an illusion on my part, but if 
you find a group of people who think that they are doing some- 
thing worth while and give them a sort of professional stand- 
ard and show them that they are looked upon as being on a 
high social level, they keep young longer. 

The next step that I would suggest is this. I would so 
arrange certain courses given by my principals and by the 
superintendent as to secure credit in the state normal school 
of the district in which my city was located or, in the case of 
the high-school teachers, perhaps credit in the state university. 
You might find it necessary and desirable to have represen- 
tatives from these institutions come and look in on you and 
decide whether they may properly give recognition for the 
work. I make that suggestion because I believe that it is 
important to create an idea on the part of the teachers that 
they are getting something, that they are working for a higher 
education without leaving their positions. Secure, if you can, 
the stimulus that comes from recognition of that work in the 
state normal school or university. The state normal school 
ought to seek that sort of opportunity, and the city being 
served by the state normal school ought to be ready to give 
that sort of co-operation between the state normal school and 
the city itself. 

If the general spirit of professional study is once established, 
there will issue many collateral results. For example, the 
demands made on teachers at the time of appointment will be 
higher. There must be some positive force working to improve 
the teaching force. As the cost of living goes up and salaries 
remain stationary, the tendency will be to fall back to the 
lowest kind of native ability which can be used in the school- 
room—to go down rather than up. This is a situation which 
we must definitely face and endeavor to meet. I think that we 
can do it. We can do it in several ways. One of those ways 
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would be to discuss real educational economy in season and 
out of season with your board of education and with the people 
of the city. 

It is very easy for a board of education to mistake economy 
for extravagance or to mistake extravagance for economy. I 
can show, and I am sure you could show me, many a school 
system which is thought by the people of the community to be 
extremely economical, but is in reality extremely extravagant. 
Here you have a school system that is so operated as to keep 
the children in the elementary school down in the lower grades; 
that is, there is a large element of retardation in that system. 
The children have to remain in school until fourteen. It costs 
more to keep a child in the seventh or eighth grade than it does 
to keep him in the fifth. You might have a system of schools 
that was operated in such a way as to encourage retardation, 
a system that might be pointed to by the ignorant member of 
society as an extremely economical school system. There is 
parsimony in actual expenditure of dollars which is not justi- 
fiable, and there is true economy in making every dollar that 
you do spend accomplish a desirable result. You can use the 
analogy of a factory to illustrate just what you have in the 
school system. The ordinary business man will understand 
true business economy. If you can show to a city that the 
most economical school system is the one that pays a pretty 
high salary and that in paying the salary you are making an 
investment that makes out well in the income which you will 
realize, then you have accomplished something. 

One way of bringing home the lesson of true economy to 
the board of education and the community is to induce them 
to study the products of your high school. As I said yesterday, 
we in St. Louis have found out with certainty that it pays 
tremendously to take the graduates of the high schools that 
rank high in the school. They have a habit of success that 
enables them to go into the work of the schools, meet the 
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problems of the schools, and solve them successfully, whereas 
a person who is satisfied with low standards thinks you are 
intolerable and offensive if you expect anything else than a 
low grade of efficiency. If our courses for the training of 
teachers lead to such campaigns of education of the community, 
not only will they benefit the schools through what they do 
for the teachers, but they will raise public esteem for the 
schools and they will bring to the schools new and helpful 
support. 

Large advantages can be secured, I believe, by the culti- 
vation of more intimate relations between institutions of 
higher education and city systems. Where a city is large 
enough to justify its support of a city training school, this 
advantage is easy to secure. For smaller cities I believe that 
it is entirely possible to cultivate productive relations with the 
neighboring normal school. I should advocate the sending of 
high-grade prospective teachers to a normal school, the local 
board of education paying expenses. 

Suppose the board of education pays the expenses in the 
state normal school of a young woman, with the understand- 
ing that she is coming back to teach in that system and on that 
condition. In the first place, I would make an arrangement, 
it seems to me, with the faculty of that normal school that the 
young woman should come back for a half-year into my own 
public-school system and apprentice in a school that would 
be selected by me for that purpose under a principal who has 
very great ability in the supervision of teachers, taking a half- 
year of apprentice teaching and observing and studying all the 
work of the school in the next to the last half-year of her 
course. She might, if it is desired, be supervised by a represen- 
tative of the normal school while she is doing that work. She 
goes back to the normal school for her final training. She will 
carry back to the faculty a better understanding of your school 
system than it could achieve in fifty years. She will have a 
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very great interest in the problems that have arisen. She will 
be very anxious to discuss these problems with the members 
of the faculty and she will insist on their giving real solutions. 
The amount of stimulus that is given in that half-year as 
shown in the last half-year of her work in the normal school is 
something that was a revelation to us when we tried it. The 
teacher-in-training has seen the thing really being done under 
actual, normal conditions, not simply under conditions fixed 
up for the purpose of practice. She is the best material that 
you have in your city. She will go back there and give that 
normal school an insight into the workings of a city school 
system that is wholesome for them to get. 

Not only that, but when she comes back into your school 
system, if the normal school is doing something that is worth 
while, she will serve as a stimulus to your teachers and to your 
whole system—probably not very much at first, but by and 
by the feeling grows. You get a few teachers of that type and 
the others realize after a short time that they are back numbers, 
that they are not keeping pace, and they will want the training 
themselves. If you have the kind of arrangement which we 
have been discussing, you will find it easy to arrange either 
locally or at the normal school itself for certain courses to be 
given by the faculty to your teachers in service. 

I have offered you suggestions concerning the way in which 
I believe our experience can be extended to cover other situa- 
tions. We have found that every method of conference, of 
co-operation, between the city school system, the corps of 
teachers, the principals, and the superintendent that can be 
worked out and satisfactorily applied is a distinct gain. My 
advice is that such plans be developed as widely as possible. 




















THE DUTIES OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


W. C. REAVIS 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Alton, Illinois 


In a recent article on “The Work of Elementary-School 
Principals’”* the fact was pointed out that principals are 
inclined to overemphasize certain aspects of their work and to 
neglect others. This state of affairs is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the neglect that this important field of educa- 
tional work has suffered in our educational literature, in uni- 
versity instruction, and in the narrow and often one-sided 
interpretation given to the principal’s duties by superintend- 
ents and boards of education in their rules and regulations 
issued for the guidance of the principal. 

The purpose of this article is to present the duties of the 
supervising principal in their entirety, rather than to consider 
the merits or demerits of the different types of principal; and 
to maintain that it is more important to the school for the 
principal to view his work clearly from many angles and 
properly to discharge all of his duties than to hold a warped 
conception of his functions and to excel in those phases of work 
at the neglect of other phases. 

The principal should be regarded as the responsible head of 
his school, and as such he is invested with duties managerial, 
professional, and social in character. It is necessary that the 
principal have a full, clear conception of the many duties that 
are grouped under each of these divisions in order to administer 
his school properly and not to interfere with the co-ordination 
of functions within the school system. 





t Gray, W. S., The Work of Elementary-School Principals, Elementary School Fournal 
19; Sept., 1918, 36-40. 
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MANAGERIAL DUTIES 


The managerial duties of the principal are comparatively 
simple or complex according to the size of his school, the 
arrangements of the building, the equipment of the building, 
the character of the community, the co-operation of parents, 
the assistance rendered by teachers, the administrative demands 
and requirements of the school system, and the quality and 
amount of clerical help allowed. As most of these problems 
can be overcome in due time by good executive ability on the 
part of the principal, it is fair to assume that permanent 
resistance to success as the manager of the school would be 
prima facie evidence of either executive weakness or the lack of 
a proper conception of managerial duties. 

Many principals maintain that much of their time is con- 
sumed with managerial duties alone, and that no time is left 
for the other duties which they recognize as important, but 
which are neglected for want of time. The significance of this 
reasoning can be tested by analyzing such duties and by 
ascertaining the methods employed in meeting them. 

In every school there are certain daily managerial duties 
that must receive the attention of the principal, and the 
rapidity and ease with which he discharges them measure his 
efficiency as a manager of a school plant. (1) The school plant 
should be inspected daily before the opening of school to see 
that it is in proper physical condition for school work. (2) New 
pupils presenting themselves for admission must be classified 
and assigned to rooms. (3) Cases of tardiness, truancy, and 
applications for excuses referred by teachers should receive 
prompt attention. (4) The mail must be examined, and that 
requiring attention must be answered. (5) Visitors or callers 
should be received and given attention. 

There are many other managerial duties that should be 
performed chiefly outside of school time in case no clerical 
assistants are allowed to whom such duties may be delegated. 
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The proper organization of the school with a clear differen- 
tiation of responsibilities among the different members and a 
definite program for attending to such duties as ordering sup- 
plies and repairs, keeping records up to date, making reports 
promptly, making the pay-roll, attending to cases of discipline, 
handling the problems arising from inclement weather, giving 
fire drills, and excusing from school not only enables the 
principal to accomplish more work, but also contributes to the 
general order and efficiency of the school. Now it is evident 
that, without good system and the knack of managing, a 
principal might give his entire school time to managerial duties 
of the character mentioned, accomplish practically nothing in 
the other phases of his work, and yet be less efficient in 
managerial work than the principal who distributes his time 
systematically to all the duties connected with his functions in 
the school. 

In schools where clerical help is not furnished, principals 
sometimes follow the practice of distributing many of their 
routine managerial duties among the teachers. While this plan 
does allow the principal time for other duties, the practice on 
the whole is bad and should be discouraged, because it is 
usually done at the expense of time which belongs to instruction. 


PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 


The professional qualifications of principals do not measure 
up ordinarily to theif managerial qualifications. Yet it is in 
this field of duties that the greatest skill is required. The 
trained supervising principal should spend a large portion of 
his time in studying the character of instruction in his school, 
in interpreting the results of instruction, and in so co-ordinat- 
ing the work of his teachers that real team-work is secured. 
In order to accomplish this it is necessary for him to spend 
much of his time in the classrooms, and these visits to be 
valuable must not be random in character, but must be planned 
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with a definite purpose in view. Random visits to classrooms 
to see whatever lessons chance affords will not necessarily 
reveal the facts the principal needs to know; but visits planned 
in accordance with the programs of the teachers so that the 
work in a given subject of the curriculum throughout the 
school or lessons by the same teacher on consecutive days can 
be observed will furnish data that will be valuable in determin- 
ing the relative strength and weakness of teachers and in 
co-ordinating the sequential steps in the development of sub- 
ject matter of the subject of instruction under observation in 
the different classrooms. 

But the principal must not rely altogether upon qualitative 
judgments, however systematic and well planned his methods 
of classroom observation may be. Qualitative judgments must 
be supplemented with the results of scientific tests and careful 
educational studies. The principal should familiarize his 
teachers with the various educational tests and should habit- 
uate his pupils to respond naturally to such exercises in order 
that the results secured will reveal the true status of work in 
the various classrooms of his school. 

The principal who makes use of both the qualitative and 
quantitative data will be able to approach his problems with a 
degree of expertness that will arouse confidence in those with 
whom he works. He will be able to classify pupils more 
accurately; to promote classes more wisely; to make programs 
more scientifically; to direct the work of apprentice, substi- 
tute, or regular teachers more effectively; to rate his teachers 
more justly; and to confer with teachers either in general or in 
group meetings with the assurance that definite benefits will 
result from the discussions. 

It is not the professional duty of the principal to formulate 
the educational policy of his school, but to interpret for the 
teachers of his school the policies formulated by the superin- 
tendent and special supervisors, and to direct the teachers’ 
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efforts along the lines that will produce the best results for the 
children of the school. The principal thus becomes an inter- 
mediary between the superintendent and special supervisors on 
the one hand and the teachers, pupils, and school patrons on 
the other. Upon him rests the professional responsibility of 
executing many of the educational ideals of the superintendent, 
and in this the principal’s success will be determined largely 
by the thoroughness and professional character of his knowl- 
edge of his own school conditions. 


SOCIAL DUTIES 


In addition to the managerial and professional duties of the 
principal there is a round of duties, not prescribed in the rules 
and regulations of the board of education, which may receive 
considerable attention or remain undone without arousing 
much protest from anyone. These duties are essentially social 
in character, and in the opinion of many administrators are 
just as imperative to the welfare of the school as are many of 
the duties formally prescribed. They are vitally related to the 
development of esprit de corps, school spirit, and community 
spirit. 

There seems to be a growing tendency among principals to 
give more attention to a wider range of social duties than 
formerly. For example, many principals now spend consider- 
able time in securing the co-operation of parents’ associations, 
in encouraging the wider use of the school plant by the com- 
munity, in making of the school a community center, in direct- 
ing the organization of play activities on the school grounds, 
and in developing neighborhood co-operation in the necessary 
civic movements of the school district. The proper encourage- 
ment and direction of such out-of-school activities require 
much time and energy on the part of a principal, but the results 
generally obtained are so intimately related to the success of 
the school that a principal with a broad conception of his work 
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would consider himself derelict if he failed to perform these 
duties conscientiously and as efficiently as possible. 

If the supervising principal is fully informed regarding the 
range and character of duties that confront him, the task that 
remains is a crucial test of fitness. He must be able so to appor- 
tion his time that he will not be misled by his own interests. 


This requires a proper evaluation of every duty in the light of 
actual school needs; and the principal who plans his program 
on this basis will without doubt render a greater service to his 
school than will the type of principal who devotes his time only 
to certain aspects of his work. 

















ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 





GEORGE A. MIRICK 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Thesis. The time has come in the evolution of education 
when administration and supervision of instruction should be 
entirely separated from the kindergarten through the high 
school. 

Before giving reasons in support of this thesis it may be 
well to take a survey of the field of administration and of the 
field of supervision. These surveys will reveal the nature of 
the work required in each field. 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


The duties of the school administrator are as follows: 

I. As director he (1) selects subordinates; (2) inspects 
work of various school departments; (3) inspects schools; (4) is 
responsible for (a) results in each department, (4) the selection 
of textbooks, (c) improvement of teachers, (d) the application 
of salary schedule, (¢) promotion of teachers; (5) is a court of 
appeal for (a) subordinates, (4) parents, (c) teachers; (6) is 
chairman of educational meetings. 

II. As executive he (1) is the agent of the board of educa- 
tion; (2) is a member of committees of the board of education; 
(3) represents the board in the community (a) as a member of 
civic organizations, (4) in public meetings, (c) with the press; 
(4) is responsible for (a) the budget, (4) buildings, (c) janitor 
service, (d) supplies, (e) records, (f) reports. 

III. As organizer he (1) is responsible for the organization 
of (a) the whole school system, (4) each department; (2) is 
responsible for the policies of (a) administration, (4) instruc- 
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tion, (c) inspection, (d) supervision; (3) is responsible for the 
development of the system; (4) is responsible for the courses 
of study. 

Roughly the foregoing gives a bird’s-eye view of the func- 
tions of the school administrator. In a large, highly organized 
system of schools the principals are in fact the superintendents 
in the buildings or districts under their charge. Most of the 
duties enumerated they perform under one guise or another. 
Some of these duties have been specifically delegated by the 
superintendent, and others are assumed according to the 
principal’s conception of his educational responsibility and 
opportunity. 

It would appear that in this multiplicity of administrative 
duties one man, be he superintendent or principal, would find 
enough work to fill the day. As a matter of fact, if these duties 
are actually performed, there is little or no time left for the 
work of supervision of instruction, a field over which we will 
now cast a glance. 


THE SUPERVISOR OF INSTRUCTION 


The supervisor (1) must be an authority on (a) subject- 
matter for study in the grades supervised, (4) the courses of 
study, (c) general pedagogy, (d) special methods, (e) educa- 
tional standards and measurements; (2) must be competent in 
the diagnosis of pupils’ (a) capacities, (4) grading, (c) testing, 
(d) motivating, (e) promoting; (3) must be competent in diag- 
nosis of teachers’ (a) abilities, (4) limitations, (c) incentives, 
(d) promotions; (4) must have exceptional skill (a) in leading, 
(2) in inspiring, (c) in teaching, (d) in securing co-operation, 
(e) in planning and conducting meetings. 

From this review of the work of supervision it appears that 
it is far removed from administration. The two have no rela- 
tion in any way. Even “inspection” of instruction, which 
looms rather large in the work of administration, has a very 
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small place in supervision. It is absorbed, so to say, in the 
larger tasks of measuring the effectiveness of instruction and 
of improving its quality. 

The great difference between administration and super- 
vision is seen from another point of view when one considers 
the ways in which instruction must be improved, if it is to be 
improved at all. 

Instruction may be improved: 

1. By showing the teacher how.—No one should assume to 
supervise instruction who cannot demonstrate. 

A teacher may also be shown by having her visit another 
teacher, or by illustrative teaching in a teachers’ meeting. But 
these means are often ineffective because teachers observe with 
closed or prejudiced eyes; because they are unable to discover 
the essential and the general in a setting of nonessentials and 
in a particular illustration; because, even if they look with open 
and unbiased mind and see what is fundamental, they are 
unable to “carry over” what they see into their own practice. 

A supervisor is here needed to help a teacher understand 
what she has seen; to help her determine relative values; and to 
help her modify her own habitual practices without mechanically 
copying another’s methods and devices. 

2. By an active propaganda of desirable educational aims and 
methods. By this, instruction is modified. This propaganda 
should consist of dissemination of information, of creating 
influences that inspire, of varied interpretations in terms of 
different subjects and in different grades. 

3. By personal conferences.—Short-cut, mechanical criti- 
cisms, such as notes left on the teacher’s desk and letters dic- 
tated in the superintendent’s office, are not largely effective. 
Personal conferences take time, and are best held in the school- 
room where the exercise under discussion took place. 

4. By staying with a teacher until results are attained.— 
A teacher is, like other people, a creature of habits. She teaches 
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more often as she was taught in her early years than as she was 
taught to teach in the normal school. Relatively few teachers 
can of and by themselves change their teaching habits. A 
supervisor is needed to stay with them until the strength of 
the old habits is weakened and the new skill is evidently 
beginning. 

But, again, the teacher’s task is complicated by the new 
elements that society and a clearer educational vision are 
making. These demands are so fundamental and far-reaching 
that teachers alone are unable to meet them. Many of them 
know, or at least know about, these demands and sincerely 
approve them, but they confess that they do not know how to 
put them to work. It may be said in passing that school 
administrators do not know how to meet them. They will be 
met, they are being met, only by the co-operating efforts of 
teachers and specialists in supervision. 

To enumerate these new demands is to demonstrate at the 
same time their difficulty. Teachers are asked (1) to create a 
new type of school in which each individual shall be trained as 
an individual and at the same time shall be trained to relate 
himself to a social group; (2) to teach skilfully, but at the same 
time to train pupils in habits of skilful learning; (3) to readjust, 
simplify, practicalize, enlarge, and nationalize the scope of 
school interests; (4) to apply quantitative and qualitative 
standards to educational accomplishments. 

No one who understands even superficially what this pro- 
gram of demands involves, if it is to be set to work in the 
schools of this country, will deny that it requires for its working 
out a body of competent supervisors, specialists in the field of 
educational theory and practice, who shall devote all their time 
and powers to this one task. It is no reflection on the sincerity 
and ability of superintendents and principals to say that they 
cannot do it and that they are not doing it as a “‘side-line”’ to 


administration. The work of administration must be done or 
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the schools will close; therefore the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, or principal who has administrative duties will 
of necessity, for lack of time, translate his supervisory work in 
terms of inspection, criticism, and personal opinion. When 
thus translated, supervision becomes mechanical, destructive, 
irritating. Teachers endure it, but are not helped by it. It 
never has and cannot make modern schools. 

Returning now to our thesis, namely, that “the time has 
come in the evolution of education when administration and 
supervision of instruction should be entirely separated,” we 
may summarize the reasons already given at some length in 
support of it and state briefly one or two others: 

1. Administrative work and supervision of instruction are 
so different that they require (a) different personal qualities, 
(2) different training, (c) different experience. 

2. Administration and supervision have become so highly 
developed, technical, and specialized that one person cannot 
master both. 

3. Of the two, administration always crowds out super- 
vision when they compete for the time and attention of one 
who has both responsibilities. 

4. Improvement in instruction has come as a matter of 
fact only where competent supervisors have given all their time 
to this work. 

_ _Inconfirmation of this last generalization attention is called 
to the following facts. At least the writer believes them to be 
facts. 

1. The best, the most modern, teaching today in the 
public schools of America is found in the primary grades. 
These grades have more generally been under supervisors 
of instruction than have other grades. 

2. The poorest teaching, the teaching least affected by 
modern ideas, is found in the grammar grades. Here, except in 
the so-called special subjects, supervision has been done by 
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principals, superintendents, and assistant superintendents, 
primarily administrative officers. 

3. High-school teaching is admittedly on a relatively low 
level of efficiency. The principal frankly admits that he is not 
competent to supervise instruction in the varied subjects taught 
in his school. The head of a department, when there is one, 
frankly admits that he or she has not time to supervise. High- 
school teaching is to a high degree governed by a /aissez-faire, 
laissez-aller policy. 

4. The so-called special subjects are in general far better 
taught under the supervision of specialists. In fact, where 
there is no special supervision, these subjects are generally 
neglected. 

5. When and where competent supervision, unallied to 
administration, has been introduced, then and there imme- 
diately begin improvements in school practices. This has been 
notably true in country schools where the county supervisor, 
sometimes called the county helping teacher, has been 
employed, as in New Jersey and other states. 

It would appear that the nature of the educational problem 
and the history of educational practice unite in a demand for 
the separation of supervision from administration. 
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School of Education, University of Chicago 


The investigation which is reported in this article was 
undertaken to determine the relative efficiency of teaching in 
elementary training schools which are connected with normal 
schools and in elementary public schools. The investigation 
was prompted primarily by the fact that in some communi- 
ties in which training schools are located patrons object to 
sending their children to the training school on the assumption 
that student teaching is inferior. Universities in many 
sections meet the same objection when they attempt to secure 
the co-operation of public high schools in the training of 
teachers. ; 

A study? of this problem was presented in a report in 1917, 
in which the standing of elementary training-school pupils 
was compared with the standing of public-school pupils in 
subjects taken during the first years of the high school. This 
report included data from the records of 1,500 pupils of five 
high schools which were connected with four normal schools 
of Illinois and with the University of Chicago. These high 
schools were selected because pupils from both types of 
elementary schools were found in the Freshman classes, and 
they offered therefore an opportunity for making a compara- 





*GrorGceE N. Cape, Objective Studies of the Achievements of Training-School and Public- 
School Pupils in the Freshman Year of the High-School Master’s Thesis. University of 
Chicago, March, 1918. 

2Practice Teaching for Teachers of Secondary Schools, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 29, 1917. 
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tive study of the standing of training-school and public-school 
pupils. The investigation revealed the fact that the average 
standing of the training-school pupils was approximately 
the same as the standing of the public-school pupils. The 
tentative conclusion was therefore drawn that no marked 
advantage could be attributed to training-school instruction 
or to public-school instruction. 

The investigation which is reported in this article differs 
from the investigation of a year ago in that the achievement 
of the pupils was determined by means of standard tests 
based on elementary-school subjects. Tests in reading, 
‘ writing, arithmetic, spelling, and language were selected, 

because these subjects include the basic lines of training 

given in elementary schools. The following standard tests 

were used: the Spiral Arithmetic Test, to measure mastery 

of the fundamentals in arithmetic; Stone’s Reasoning Test, 

to measure ability to solve arithmetical problems involving 

more or less reasoning; Starch’s Silent-Reading Test No. 8, 

to measure rate of reading; the Kansas Silent-Reading Test, 

* to measure ability to interpret directions or questions read; 

the Gettysburg edition of the Ayres Handwriting Scale, to 

determine the quality of handwriting; words from the Ayres 

Spelling Scale, to measure ability to spell words in lists and 

words in sentences; and Starch’s Language Test, known as 

Grammatical Scale A, to determine the pupil’s control of 

language forms. Tests of a much wider variety should have 

been included in order to measure the results of instruction 

in all phases of elementary-school work. The conclusions to 

which this investigation points relate, therefore, only to the 

relative standing of training-school and public-school pupils 

during the first year of the high school in the fundamentals 
of elementary-school work as outlined above. 

The following schools co-operated in the investigation: the 
public high schools of Goshen, Indiana, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
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and DeKalb, Illinois; the high schools of the University 
of Chicago and of Brigham Young University at Provo, Utah; 
and the high schools which are connected with the state 
normal schools at Normal, Illinois, Macomb, Illinois, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, and Warrensburg and Springfield, Missouri. 
Each of these high schools, with the exception of the high 
school at Goshen, Indiana, is made up in part of pupils who 
have attended elementary training schools. This high school 
was selected as one of the ten because it included a repre- 
sentative group of pupils who have passed through public 
elementary schools and therefore could be used to advantage 
to check the results from the somewhat selected groups of 
public-school pupils who secure admission to high schools 
which are connected with normal schools. 

The tests were given during November, 1917, to 572 pupils. 
Of this number, 185 entered high schools from training schools 
and 387 from public schools. The training-school pupils were 
classified on the basis of the number of years during which 
they had attended training schools. The validity of classifying 
pupils who have attended a training school for less than 


TABLE I 


Errect oF LENGTH OF ATTENDANCE IN THE TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL ON STANDING IN SCHOOL SuBJECTS 














MepIAN Score 
No. or YEARS _ 
in TrarninG |No. oF Pupits Stone’s Kansas Silent- 
ScHOOL Reasoning Reading 
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Entire course. 45 9.60 23.33 
Re ree 15 8.80 22.50 
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Qe cececceves 21 12.00 21.25 
= a eee 18 10.43 23.39 
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one-half of the elementary-school period as training-school 
pupils might be challenged. In order to determine the effect 
of length of attendance in the training school on standing in 
elementary-school subjects the median scores of each group 
of pupils was determined for Stone’s Reasoning Test and 
for the Kansas Silent-Reading Test. 

The entries in Table I indicate that length of attendance 
in the training school is not a large factor in determining 
standing in school subjects. The validity of including with 
the training-school pupils the group which had been in the 
training school only one year is open to question. Inasmuch, 
however, as this group represents such a small percentage 
of the total number of pupils, the final results of this 
investigation have not been modified to any great extent by 
classifying this group as training-school pupils. 

The tests were given by the teachers of the high schools 
which co-operated in the investigation. Mimeographed sets 
of directions were prepared in order to insure a high degree 
of uniformity in the conditions and procedure of giving the 
tests. The tests were scored and tabulated by Mr. George 
N. Cade, a graduate student in the University of Chicago, 
to whom full credit should be given for whatever contribution 
this study makes. The results of the various tests will now 
be discussed separately. 

The rate of reading was determined through the use of 
Starch’s Silent-Reading Test No. 8. The median rates for 
each group are represented in Diagram 1. The numbers in 
the vertical column to the left of the diagram refer to the 
number of words read per second. The Roman numerals in 
the horizontal row at the bottom of the table refer to nine 
of the high schools which co-operated. The high schools 
were numbered in order on the basis of the median rates of 
the training-school pupils in each high school. The various 
high schools are represented in the same order in all the 
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y diagrams of this report. The solid oblique line represents 
t the median rates of the various groups of training-school 
2 pupils included in this investigation, and the solid horizontal 
) line represents the median rate of all training-school pupils 
1 tested. The dotted oblique line and the dotted horizontal 


line represent corresponding facts with regard to public-school 
pupils. The broken horizontal line represents the median 
rate of the pupils of Goshen. 
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Diacram 1.—Median rates of silent reading in words per second 
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D1aGraM 2.—Median scores in the Kansas Silent-Reading Test 


The diagram reveals the following facts with regard to 
the pupils tested: (1) The training-school pupils read at a 
median rate of 4.79 words per second and the public-school 
pupils at a rate of 4.61 words per second. This represents a 
superiority of 0.18 word per second in favor of the training- 
schoo: pupils. (2) The pupils of Goshen read on the average 
more rapidly than do the public-school pupils of nine high 
schools, but not so rapidly as the training-school pupils. (3) 
The median rates of various training-school groups vary 
widely. The highest median rate is 6 words per second and 
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the lowest median rate is 3.40 words per second. The varia- 
tion in the median rates of the public-school groups is almost 
as wide. (4) The training-school pupils and the public-school 
pupils attending a given high school follow somewhat closely 
the same level of achievement. This fact is particularly 
noticeable in the cases of Schools I, II, III, IV, and less 
noticeably true in the cases of several other schools. This 
general correspondence in rates indicates that there are com- 
munity factors, such as similarity in economic status of pupils, 
and common ideals and standards among all teachers of a 
community, which are more significant in determining the 
outcome of instruction than is either training-school instruc- 
tion or public-school instruction alone. 
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DiacraM 4.—Median number of rights in Set J of the Cleveland Spiral Tests 


The Kansas Silent-Reading Test was used to determine 
how well pupils understand what they read. The median 
scores are represented in Diagram 2. The median score of 
the training-school pupils is 23.33, of the public-school pupils 
20.69, and of Goshen, 25.31. The median score of the training- 
school pupils is distinctly superior to that of the public- 
school pupils. The difference is equal to 7.8 per cent of the 
score of the public-school pupils. In both rate of reading 
and comprehension the training-school pupils are superior to 
the public-school pupils. It should be noted that the median 
score of Goshen is superior to both of the median scores just 
considered. The diagram shows that there is wide variation 
in the scores of the public-school pupils in the various high 
schools. The variation in the scores of the training-school 
groups is approximately as wide. The close correspondence 
in the scores of the two groups of pupils attending a given 
high school which was noted in the results for rate of reading 
is not apparent in this diagram. In fact, there is wide varia- 
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tion in the scores of the two groups of pupils in a number of 
schools. Schools II, III, IV, VI, and VII are illustrations. 
In some cases the public-school group secures the higher 
score; and in other cases the training-school group secures 
it. These facts indicate that the schools which send pupils 
to a given high school obtain more uniform results in rate of 
reading, as measured by the Starch Reading Test, than in 
comprehension of what is read, as measured by the Kansas 
Silent-Reading Test. 

The Spiral Arithmetic Tests used in the Grand Rapids 
and in the St. Louis surveys were used in this investigation 
to measure achievement in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
Diagram 3 represents the median scores for Set H, which 
includes the addition and subtraction of fractions of like 
denominators. The left half of the diagram compares the 
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Diacram 5.—Median number of rights in Set L of the Spiral Arithmetic Tests 
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Diacram 6.—Median number of rights in Set K of the Spiral Arithmetic Tests 


number of problems attempted and the number of problems 
solved correctly by the training-school pupils. The right 
half represents the corresponding facts for the public-school 
pupils. The diagram shows that the public-school pupils 
attempted more problems on the average than did the training- 
school pupils, but that they solved fewer problems correctly 
during the assigned period. 
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Diagram 4 represents the median number of rights for 
Set J, which includes the addition of one-place numbers in 
columns containing thirteen numbers. The diagram shows 
that the public-school pupils solved correctly more problems 
of this type in a given period than did the training-school 
pupils. The distinctly superior record of Goshen merits 
commendation. 

Diagram 5 represents the median number of rights for 
Set L, which includes the multiplication of four-place numbers 
by two-place numbers. The diagram shows that the public- 
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DiacraM 7.—Median number of rights in the fifteen sets of the Spiral Arithmetic 
Tests. 
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Diacram 8.—Median scores in Stone’s Reasoning Test 


school pupils are only slightly superior to training-school 
pupils in this type of problem. 

Diagram 6 represents the median number of rights for 
Set K, which includes the division of three- and four-place 
numbers by two-place numbers. As in the case of Set J, the 
public-school pupils rank distinctly higher than the training- 
school pupils. The median score of Goshen is excelled only 
by the median score of the public-school group of School II. 

The median number of rights for each of the fifteen sets 
of the Spiral Arithmetic Tests is represented in Diagram 7. 
The diagram shows that the public-school pupils rank higher 
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than the training-school pupils in all sets excepting H and O. 
It is interesting to note that these two sets are the only sets 
in the entire test involving fractions. 

Stone’s Reasoning Test was used to measure ability to solve 
arithmetical problems involving reasoning. The median scores 
are represented in Diagram 8. The median score of the public- 
school pupils is g.62, and the median score of the training- 
school pupils is 9.61. The difference is too small to justify 
us in attributing superiority to either group. Goshen, on the 
other hand, makes an usually high score. 

The median scores for Starch’s Language Test are repre- 
sented in Diagram g. They are shown in the diagram to be 
approximately the same for training-school pupils and for 
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DiacraM 9.—Median scores in Starch’s Grammatical Scale A 
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D1acramM 10.—Median scores in the spelling of words in lists 


public-school pupils. The superior record of Goshen is again 
noteworthy. Attention is called to the close correspondence 
in the scores of the two groups of pupils in the respective 
high schools. 

Diagram Io represents the median score of the training- 
school pupils and the public-school pupils in the spelling of 


words in lists. The scores represent the number of words 
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spelled correctly in a list of twenty. The diagram reveals the 
fact that the public-school pupils made a higher score than the 
training-school pupils. The unusually low score of Goshen 
indicates that this phase of the work in the elementary school 
of that city requires additional attention. 

Diagram 11 represents the median scores of the training- 
school pupils and of the public-school pupils in the spelling of 
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D1acraM 11.—Median scores in the spelling of words in sentences. 
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words in sentences. The relative standing of the three groups 
of pupils is the same in this case as was revealed in the spelling 
of words in lists. The puplic-school pupils rank first, the 
training-school pupils second, and the pupils of Goshen third. 

Diagram 12 compares the accuracy of spelling words in lists 
with the accuracy of spelling words in sentences. The left half 
of the diagram presents the facts for the public-school pupils 
and the right half the facts for the training-school pupils. The 
diagram shows that practically all the groups tested spell 
words in lists more accurately than words in sentences. The 
training-school group attending School I forms the only 
exception to the general statement just made. It would be 
very interesting to determine whether or not spelling is taught 
differently in this particular training school or whether the 
result is due to some chance factor. The diagram shows in 
addition that the difference between the results in the two 
types of spelling is greater in the case of the training-school 
pupils than in the case of the public-school pupils. Expressed 
in terms of number of words spelled correctly, the difference in 
the scores of the training-school pupils is 1.33 words, and of the 
public-school pupils 1.21 words. These facts indicate that 
training schools should give relatively more attention to 
accuracy in spelling, particularly when the words are used in 
context. 

Diagram 13 represents the Quality Scores in Handwriting as 
determined through the use of the Gettysburg edition of the 
Ayres Handwriting Scale. The fact is revealed that the training- 
school pupils scored higher than the public-school pupils. 
Quality of handwriting is a second phase of school work to 
which added attention should be given in Goshen, as is revealed 
by the results of this study. 4 

Diagram 14 presents in graphic form the median scores of 
six of the tests. The results of the Cleveland Arithmetic Test 
are not included because of the limitation of space. The facts 
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D1aGRaM 13.—Quality scores in handwriting 



































of this diagram, together with the discussions which have 
preceded, justify the following conclusions concerning the 
relative efficiency of training-school and public-school pupils in 
the fundamental subjects of the elementary-school curriculum: 

1. The median scores for the various subjects reveal the 
fact that training schools and public schools alike do superior 
and inferior work. In Stone’s Reasoning Tests and in Starch’s 
Language Tests the median scores of the two groups of pupils 
were approximately the same. In rate of reading, in interpre- 
tation of what is read, in quality of handwriting, and in the 
solution of two of the fifteen sets of arithmetic exercises the 
training-school pupils received the higher scores. In spelling 
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words in lists and in sentences and in thirteen of the fifteen 
sets of arithmetic tests the public-school pupils received the 
higher scores. The scores indicate that training schools do 
slightly better work than public schools. This is particularly 
true in those phases of school work in which the reflective 
processes are involved. On the other hand, the public schools 
secure better results in the formal phases of school work, such 
as the fundamentals of arithmetic and spelling. 

2. There is close correspondence in the scores of the 
training-school groups and of the public-school groups in a 
large number of schools in language, spelling, rate of reading, 
and quality of handwriting. A similar situation was revealed 
in the case of the formal processes in arithmetic. These facts 
indicate that the community influences which are felt both in 
the training schools and in the public schools of a given 
community may be of greater importance in determining the 
results of instruction than are the special influences which are 
associated with either training schools or public schools. 

3. The wide variation in scores of public-school groups and 
training-school groups which enter the same classes in high 
schools reveals the need for the introduction of scientific 
methods of directing and supervising the work of both types 
of schools. It suggests the advisability of requiring given 
levels of attainment in the fundamentals of the elementary- 
school subjects to secure admission to high schools. Further- 
more, the study suggests that training schools should give 
more specific attention to the formal processes in some school 
subjects, and that public schools should train pupils more 
persistently in the reflective phases of school work. 




















Edurational Writings 











Special subjects in the elementary school—Some years ago Messrs. 
Kendall and Mirick published a book on the fundamental subjects of the 
elementary curriculum. In that book they discussed the methods of teach- 
ing these subjects and also the fundamental purposes which each of the 
subjects aims to attain in the training of children in the lower schools. The 
present volume’ completes the work started in the earlier book by present- 
ing a discussion of the special subjects such as music, physical education, 
drawing, nature-study, and constructive work in the lower grades. Instead 
of depending on their personal experiences for the treatment of these sub- 
jects, the authors have called in specialists in each field and have merely 
edited their discussions of each of these subjects. As in all composite 
books of this type, there is a variety in the points of view presented. One 
might almost say that each of the specialists has written with the over- 
enthusiasm of one who is devoted to a single interest. One reads the advo- 
cacy of attention to the “curve beautiful” in Mr. Daniels’ discussion of 
drawing with some skepticism as to its usefulness for the elementary teacher. 
One feels in reading the work of Mr. Gebhard on music that the ends which 
he sets will be difficult or impossible of attainment for the ordinary teacher 
who is not a specialist in this subject. It is nevertheless of value to the 
teacher who has to deal with all of these subjects to have a statement from 
a specialist even if it is not possible in ordinary school work to reach all of 
the goals which are described. 

Another question which arises in the mind of the reader of a composite 
book of this sort is the question of the wisdom of dividing the elementary 
course into the fundamental and special subjects. So long as a subject has 
to be classified as special in the school curriculum it is likely to be treated 
with much less deference in the making up of the program and in the 
arranging of the general organization of the school than are the other subjects 
which are regarded as more essential. Nature-study will never become a 
genuine part of the elementary child’s education so long as it is classified as 
special and is so treated in the organization of the work. That these sub- 
jects are different from the fundamental subjects does not justify treating 
them as less significant. The time has come when nature-study will have 
to be a part of every well-rounded elementary course. 


*Carvin N. Kenpatt and Georce A. Mirick, How to Teach the Special Subjects 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. xvi.+310. $1.60. 
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There are certain other special subjects which might have been taken 
up. These deserve at least as full treatment from the specialists as that 
given to the subjects here included. For example, there is no adequate 
treatment in either book of the work in household arts for girls. There is 
no adequate treatment of such matters as the use of the library, which has 
come to be in many elementary schools a very appropriate subject of special 
instruction. 

The present book will be useful as a series of essays on the special 
school subjects and will stimulate many teachers to more complete work in 
these lines. A fully organized course of study calls for a treatment of other 
subjects in at least equal compass and a co-ordination of all into a well- 
rounded curriculum where the different elements shall be closely correlated 
with each other. 

Suggestions on recreation to teachers.—Mr. Curtis' has addressed a series 
of discussions to teachers with the evident desire of encouraging them to 
plan somewhat more carefully their own personal leisure time. The book 
is made up of a series of comments on various different types of recreational 
opportunities. The author’s judgments are offered on almost every subject 
that could properly come up under this head. There is a chapter on teachers’ 
institutes which criticizes this institution and suggests some modifications of 
the program of institutes. There is a chapter on summer schools and one 
on camps and after-school recreations. 

The criticisms are in many cases fully justified, but the positive program 
which is offered as a substitute for the program criticized is in many cases 
wholly inadequate. The problem of reorganizing teachers’ institutes is no 
trivial problem to be discussed merely from the point of view of recreation. 
One of the most serious problems before school administrators at the present 
time is that of providing adequate training for teachers in service. This 
phase of the subject Mr. Curtis evidently does not attempt to take up. His 
treatment of institutes will remain inadequate until he has compassed the 
educational as well as the recreational side of the problem. The same type 
of criticism may be made of the treatment of a number of the topics. 

Illustrative material for study of cloth-making.—A new book? prepared to 
be used as a college and normal-school textbook will interest elementary 
teachers because of the illustrative material which it contains. There are 


* Henry S. Curtis, Recreation for Teachers. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1918. 
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of the textile arts. The book is a very sketchy outline of the material in 
the field. It gives a full bibliography and thus introduces the teacher who 
wants to find the material to the literature of the subject. 

Psychological essays—Two books are offered to teachers and general 
readers dealing with a number of topics in psychology more or less directly 
related to the problems of the school. It is interesting to note that these 
two volumes include not only the usual topics treated in textbooks in psy- 
chology, but also a number of related general topics which deal with the 
remoter problems of bodily activity and general p.:ysical and mental hygiene. 

Professor Swift’s book' follows the lines which he has taken up in some 
of his earlier books. There is, for example, a very interesting chapter on 
the psychology of learning. In addition there are chapters on fatigue, 
memory, the psychology of testimony and rumor, and a final chapter on the 
psychology of digestion. 

Mr. Peters’ book? is somewhat more conventional in its treatment, includ- 
ing chapters on imagination and its culture, or the use of memory, and on 
mental imagery. His volume includes in the later chapters such matters as 
the popular hero, one’s life-work, saving work from drudgery, and loyalty. 

These books are offered as reading-books for teachers’ reading circles 
or as general series of essays for the common reader. They are paralleled 
in the current literature by a number of books which have to do directly 
with the school subjects and their analysis. 

These books are hopeful signs of a more general interest in psychology. 
As long as that subject remained a mere textbook subject many of its topics 
were not fully discussed, but when the whole round of human behavior is 
included, as in Mr. Swift’s book and to some extent in Mr. Peters’ book, it 
indicates that the fundamental principles of psychology are being applied 
in a general way to the whole range of human interests and human activities. 

Routine investigations.—The publication of material prepared for Doc- 
tors’ theses in any field of scientific work has come to be recognized as one 
of the essential steps in the promotion of research. Two contributions 
recently issued by Teachers College represent material of the type produced 
by advanced students working on problems set for them as research problems. 
The first’ on material of instruction deals in a general way with a number of 


*Epcar James Swirt, Psychology and the Day's Work, New York: Scribner, 
1918. Pp viii+ 388. 

2CHaites Criinton Peters, Human Conduct. New York: Macmillan, 1918 
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Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 87, 1917. Pp. v-+107. 
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the principles which are involved in the arrangement of outlines of courses 
of study and individual lessons. The material included in this monograph 
will be suggestive to school superintendents and supervisors who have before 
them the problem of reorganizing the course of study. The introductory 
chapter summarizes the statements of Dewey, McMurry, and others, with 
regard to the principles on which the course of study should be organized. 

The second monograph’ sets forth a statistical investigation and con- 
firms the findings of numerous recent investigations in which it is shown 
that the attainments of children in one grade overlap the attainments of 
children in the grades above and below. 

Both pieces of work are of a routine type. It would be to the advantage 
of readers of educational writings if authors would make clear in prefaces 
the character of their publications. Otherwise there is danger that the 
casual school officer who does not interest himself in detailed routine studies 
will form a false judgment with regard to the scientific work which is being 
done in education. 

Household arts and related subjects—The problems of domestic organ- 
ization have for some years past engaged increasingly the attention of schools 
from the elementary grades through the college. Cooking and sewing 
appear today in the curricula of all of the leading elementary schools of the 
country. This work is carried forward by the high school and college to such 
an extent that it may be said that household arts constitute a regular part of 
the curriculum offered to girls and young women in every grade of schools. 

The number of books which have been produced for use in these various 
classes is comparatively small. The new series prepared by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company will attract the attention of teachers in all grades of schools 
because of the information which they contain and also because of the 
organization which they give to the various types of subject-matter com- 
monly included in the household arts. The two new volumes of this series 
which have just appeared deal with home and community hygiene? and the 
business side of household organization3. Earlier volumes dealt with cloth- 
ing for women and successful canning and preserving. A number of volumes 
are in prospect and are announced for immediate publication. 
 #Paus J. Kruse, The Overlapping of Attainments in Certain Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Grades. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 92, 
1918. Pp. gt. 

2 Jean Broapuurst, Home and Community Hygiene. Lippincott’s Home Manuals, 
edited by Benjamin R. Anprews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. xiii+-428. 

3C. W. Taser and Orners, The Business of the Household. Lippincott’s Home 


Manuals, edited by Benjamin R, Anprews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. 
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The book on home and community hygiene begins with a chapter on 
bacteria and then takes up in succession such problems as the handling and 
serving of food in a sanitary way, the care of milk, the water supply, and so 
on. There are chapters later in the book on mental hygiene and vital 
statistics on infant welfare and tuberculosis. Each of the chapters gives a 
body of information and also a series of suggestions with regard to the best 
methods of dealing with the health problems taken up in that chapter. 
The book is available for college classes and might well be used in high- 
school classes. The elementary teacher who is in need of suggestions will 
find much material in these chapters which can be adapted to instruction in 
the lower grades. 

The book on the business of the household is very much more directly 
related to forms of instruction that are common in the elementary school. 
There is a statement of the proper division of the income. There are sug- 
gestions with regard to methods of making a budget and keeping household 
accounts. Several of the chapters in this book are simply enough phrased 
for the material to be used directly in the upper grades of the elementary 
school. 

As attempts to organize the material for instruction in these compli- 
cated subjects the books are to be highly commended. It is to be hoped 
that they will stimulate the preparation of other equally systematic and 
complete discussions of these various topics which can be used as textbooks 
in the grades. Much of the material here presented is too elementary to 
justify receiving attention for the first time in college classes or even in 
high-school classes. Much of this material would be interesting to children 
of elementary-school age. What is needed is the preparation of this material 
in proper form for presentation to these younger children. 

Constructive projects for boys.—The manual-training class cannot main- 
tain the interest of boys if the things which they are asked to build in this 
class are artificial or remote from their own practical interests. Further- 
more, many of the things which boys are allowed to build in the shop are 
small and give no play to their desire for larger constructive projects. The 
book prepared by Mr. Blackburn! is designed to give boys something to do 
outdoors on a large scale and at the same time to satisfy their desires for 
constructive projects having to do with their own lives. There are excellent 
plans in this book for the building of outdoor parallel bars and basket- 
ball standards, for building judges’ stands for tennis and bicycle racks and 
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spring boards. There are plans for making the equipment for shops and 
for building cages for animals. The book contains many suggestive descrip- 
tions of projects which can be utilized either to supplement or to replace 
some of the formal types of work which have commonly characterized the 
manual-training shop. 

Community centers in schools.—The organization of a community center 
in a school building very frequently encounters the difficulty that no one 
in the company knows exactly how to go about organizing the community 
for this project or carrying on the work after it has been started. Mr. 
Jackson* has attempted in a book of 150 pages to outline the practical 
methods of organizing a community center. The book contains a suggested 
constitution for such an organization and describes some of the activities 
that may properly be taken up. There is a chapter on how to organize. 
In this chapter the various steps are described by which the community 
can be persuaded to come together and lay out a program for continuous 
constructive work. 

There can be no doubt that any agency which will promote the study 
of community problems will be able during the next few years to make 
valuable contributions to public life. The example of Europe will stimulate 
many discussions in this country of the relations between different levels 
of society. There are practical social problems which will become urgent 
political problems in the immediate future. The proper solution of all these 
social and political problems will depend on the dissemination of intelligent 
views. Since the schools of an earlier generation have not prepared the 
common man and the common woman to formulate such views, it becomes 
a public obligation to provide training centers for adults. Evidently all 
these training centers cannot be schools in the ordinary sense of the word; 
nor can they employ instructors as in the grades and in the high school. 
It is, however, possible to organize a community so that instruction may be 
disseminated in the form of discussions and even in the form of readings 
and exercises that resemble class exercises. There need be no hesitation on 
the part of any community in deciding to continue educational opportunities 
for older people. 

The community center idea is therefore a timely idea in the midst of 
the social demands which the reconstruction period is sure to make on pop- 
ular intelligence. The movement has had the support of the President of 
the United States. Mr. Jackson therefore very appropriately inserts as the 





*Henry E. Jackson, 4 Community Center, What It Is and How to Organize It. 
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first page of his book a letter from the President to the State Councils of 
Defense urging that the schools be employed to prepare people for the intel- 
ligent handling of their social and civic problems. 

Moral education.—Morality in its broadest terms is today much more 
clearly recognized as an end of education than it ever was before. There was 
a time when laxity of public morality was allowed to pass without serious 
condemnation. There was a time when the advocate of teaching morality in 
the schools was in danger of being looked down on as a prude. All that was 
in the days when the conscience of the nation was dormant and when morality 
was a matter apart from the common occurences of life. 

Mr. Engleman has reflected the new attitude in such typical chapters of 
his book? as those entitled ‘“‘Moral and Regligious Education through Nature 
Study and Science,” “Moral Instruction through Manual Training,” “Moral 


” 


Education through Vocational Direction,” and so on through a long list 
which makes it clear that every step taken by the school is in the direction 
of a sounder attitude toward life or in the direction away from such a strong 
attitude. 

The book is free from sentimentality. It grows out of the practical 
experience of a man who has been successful in organizing schools and 
stimulating young people to think seriously of their educational opportunity. 
It will help teachers and parents to think of methods of guiding pupils. It is 
suitable tor reading circles and personal reading. It would be a good book 
for teachers’ meetings and might with advantage be put into the hands of 
pupils in the higher grades. Each chapter closes with a list of questions and 
references, making the book a starting-point for fuller discussion. 
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